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ABSTRACT. ’ 
this pa pec’ reviews the- ‘pei ghborkood school concept, 
an idea which has. been discussed and debated in America for 200 
years. According ta the paper, historically, the neighborhood school 
has lost its position as a viable meats of carrying out the necessary 
’ educational functions. At the sane tine,’ “the neighborhood school 
concept has been used. asa tool at warious times’ in American history - 
to slow down or halt proposed Social reforas, such as the 
desegregation movement of present times. Many educators and social 
| commentators have noted that the concept is deficient when viewed 
from the perspective. of its intrinsic.educational value. Regardless 
of this fact, the concept has been perpetuated because it functions 
| . as a barrier to-integration and busing, and because it has been 
supported by several contemporary political figures, a Re. a 
former: President of the United States, Richard Nixon. (Author/As) 
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j ‘he neighborhood school concept. ie an idea which has been dincussed 
. and debated in America ‘since colonial times. Historically, the neighbor- 
hood school has lost’ its position as a viable means of cdrrying out the 
nepianary eaatlione! Aaetians.. Gnncurrently, it is a concept, which, 
been used as a tool at various tines in qur history to slowiow or 
sone proposed social refomns; be it the consolidation novenent: of the 
1800's and early 1900's ar the desegieyation novenent, of the séent day. 
she aa a eM eres cen 

deficient when viewed fro’ the perspective of its intri 
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- Argument mee the benefit of “neighborhood witoota* er sa the desegre~ 
gation of the pubib schochs by nearly tw hundred years. ii Meyer Weinberg 
| Points out ‘bt acs and Place—A te egal Hi sigh (ood School, the 


i 


agcepted as sacrosanct, {- ~ 
pac al 
as a matter of fact, it did not gain its strongest supa until it became a . 
1 saa 
weapon with which to eee segregation. A long his 


surrounded the over whether the Peel aes 


a particular sthame my be asigned to part 
besinning/in the colonial period, a ‘lohg b 
right to a the “local" or neighborhood 


school. 
story of legal battles over the 
gthool has developed. ‘The first case 
"tg establish:a precedent arose in Stove, Maésachusetts in 1805. “the decision of 
| state eat was tat attantne at echiool hed tobe based sbialy 
on "geographigal considerations. +t ‘Since /that time, the question ofthe right to 
attend a Ryjfptetod echo) nf bom, ‘ought within our judicial system and, 
repeatedly, the court has ‘denied the/existence of a rightto attend a echool 
‘solely on the grounds of the sys proximity of the school to the stuxient's 
pane tien le'l.). } ~ 
+ Since; sibsiataatatca i aan cow aecigere law Maa for the validity . 
of the neig school as legal concept; nbmely Knox 3 Board of Baucatich 
(45 Kansas] 152 /991/).. tn famary, we can conclude that the concept of the 
“neighborh ‘school. has rejeated by the ATertcan judicial system in’ favor 
of the sssigthent of studénts at the total discretion of school authorities. 
throighout: the’ coi 
of. the validity of 


of our history and in pace with the ongoing ajudication 
neighborhood school concept, there has heen a public dis- 
- cussion the prsbriety of sending ¢hildren to ‘&chools other''than, the, ones 
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cine ins Ne, Whether it be called a consolidation érisis or the battle 
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CASES WHICH HAVE FOUND AGAINST 
TE MEG OADD SCHOGL CONCEPT 


‘People ex rel. Dietz ee Easton 

Lewis vs. Board of Education Cincinnati 
People ex eels Kink vs. Gallagher 

Pierce vs. Union District Schéol Trustees 


lite ve. seme! 


Board.of Education Sycamore vs. State ex rel. 
Wi 


Creyhow vs. Board of Education ; 


State ex rel. Lewis vs. Board of Education 
Wilmington School District 


McSwain vs. County Board of Education 
Isquith vs. leyitt. 
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‘for the neighborhood school, historically speaking, similar cbjections have: been. 
raised.- Cammenting on the Protest over closing, soma. Local schgols and the central- | 
aention of facilities in other schools somewhat farther removed from the student's 
hone, L.D. Harvey teuierdivedaaart of Public Instruction in Wisconsin) delineated a 
" in 1937 same’ of the cbjections: he felt were habits leveled ‘against this Sry 


(1)-...it destroys comunity. life. : 


. (2)....it takes away local control of. is. ‘ae ar 
¥ (3) ..-oppositio arises from teachers ae wo may 10s their ./ 
ia positions, fe 


"+  (4)-...cbjections to transpdrtation. ra ae ep ( 
; (5)...the school’ is too far away 


(6)...there is too great-a| seeded havivcting Lotions cnekia, 
et & a (7)..-failure to see the advantages eee eae 


F mm 
As has: been sardonically noted, "...similar arguments are occasionally heard today.” 


“thirty years later, a similar list of frequently-heard arguments for the 
neligbeatisod school is given in an article entitled "Desegregating Urban Schools: 
r "A Review ae Techniques" by Gordon Foster a professor of education at the University 
of Miami: 
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the naligbosticnd ‘school is best because. . 


* 0h elias ea einwale wae en the weeks Snes F 
(2),...it is.a-walk-in school with ho transportation involved.” 
. (3)...it is the geographic center of.an attendance area. .- 
(4) .'..it enrolls a homogeneous population from families with common interests..- 
(5)...it is part of a culturally identifiable rere neighborhood... 


‘he completeness of the afalogy appedrs in one of the cmcluding statenents of the . 
article: ".-nunder the pressure of desegregation, the neighborhood school has \, . " 
becine as sacred as the little red schoolhouse used to be under the threat of \' 
seed district consolidation." ; ; ‘ ( 


Two questions inate ee reviewing the ivade Sof he etatboe 
hood school concept on American education, in general, and upon integration, in | 
particular: . (1) Histdricafly : speaking, what is the neighborhood school concept? 

4. and (2) How and ‘by whom has the concept beeri interpreted with respect to the 
desegregation of the Prerican public school? When definirty the neighborhood 
i _SchooE, cane. cne runs into many problens. he major problem is ‘that many have 


eg 2 ar E ‘ ~, 


‘ contended that such a thing has never really existed or if it onge: did, it 


disappeared early in American history. The president of the Pasadena Board of 
Education, Samel SheetS, pointed out that thd sinplest definition ‘of the neigh= 
bored schoo]. (namely, the school in closest pega to the’ student's hare) 


Pi 


_ has rarely ‘been fulfillea in Twentieth Century ee : 
...even in public school systens, junior and senior high schools are . 
ey neighborhood schools, but, serve a broad area, and clearly private 
--and parochial. schools are not "neighborhood schools", generally speaking 
a are pate only incidentally with respect to geography . 


te fousibity tht the nestbetend school a a myth has heen ofr by sees 


. enminent edyational, political, and racial leaders. _ Among them, Donald Morrison... 
10° 


of the National Education see tsitens, who said: 


..<by"and large, with the on of achools’in small"taims, tha petgiboe 
| * hood school is a mythological titution which J not exist. In our 
cities. and or ying suburbs, the attendance areas Of, schools are constantly _ 
changing ‘to just to population shifts, nev school Sonstruction, and ne 
school programs. _ Thus schools in these’ areas do not serve clearly defined 
- "neighborhoods", regardless of whether that term is understood to mean a 
‘qular cal area.or canmnity with an identity of interest. 
The family that purchases a home with the view toward enabling their children 
*to walk to school may well be disappointed when the school boundaries are 
ee cee re eee ee 
ig aaa wiaaer aia 
4, 


Agrecing with Morrison's point of view is Bishop Stephen Gill Spottavood 
who 4s en officer of the NAKP. Speaking stan NAACP SENS 
suas ~ / 

° = / 

.. forty paicant of all children in the United States ride bioasien to school 

everyday...Accordingly, for 20 million school children there is no 

"neighborhood school"... 

Not all have agreed that the neighborhood concept is a myth. Tom Bevill, 
. United Stats Representative fron Alabama, counters these argunents with the 
cal that ""...the neighborhood school is. the foundation of the American system 
"2 Fy 
of ecuitation.* M 


A more common interpretation of the ned dhborhond school is that_ it is an 


\ anachronism which still survives but which seems to be fading from the American » 
4 
Sucational scene. ‘The United States Civil Rights Comission’ commtiived on haar 
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‘the meme Fe ii peighborhood school with these words: 


gS . « whighborhood schools’ have been shandcew ie the thousands in rural areas 
in favor of ‘larger consolidated schools reached by bus. The trend of modern . 
educational thought is generally away from the neighborhood school and toward 
the larger more centralized units’ that can provide facilities, teachers, 
services, and aes not aera feasible in smaller neighborhood -- 
schools. ; 
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The, comission offered several reastns why the neighborhood school. has lost. its 2 
standing as an important. edacatlicnal institution including problems of Hines, 
facilities and instructional resources. Other cammentators have offered more 
specific criticisms. Muriel cardisen, an education professor at California 
. State Ufiversity at Dominguez Hills, suggests that the eign school has 
lost its viability in‘the ,urban setting because of the high ehties correlation 
between the extent a school system is ae on the nea Pet school cancept 
and the rate of fincticnal ties : 

Another criticism tendered is whether or not the neichborhaba school intro-- 
ee students to environmental diversity as part of their ) experience. f 


Nomian Galatate: a representative of the e Citizens Council of. Human Rights, @nc., 
15 


painted: out: 


...the neighborhood school as it was originally conceived took in all children 
of the commmity and the commnity at that time involved evdryone. Thus : 
children of diverse backgrounds were oe to interact with aeaten ferent . 
from themselves. ; 5 
retake haley dae ticd ties Seca a data nar an ae 

for educational excellencé because our commities have expanded to,‘the point 

children attend school with children like themselves. sfheatocd, 

little opportunity for hem to meet children outside ‘their nei 

The intent of the neighborhood school was to give all children an opportunity 
to interact with all children, . 4 j 


ahe hrajor factor which seens co outdated ce See ee 
hood school. has been the ativance of mode society with its accmpanying urban 


sprawl. * A’ honograph published by the Education Committee of the Clearwater 
Y/ 16 3 
(Florida) Neighbors: characterizes this) factor: 
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The.. Ads of the neighborhood gaa envisios a cualith school located 
within an easy walkinty distance of all its students and situated in a conti- 
al residential area. Under this view of a neighborhood school, Pinnellas’ 


’ 
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:f vat has been contended is true, the neighborhood school being-a myth or a om 
‘inaction, wy do it stil ouch an dnportart deg wien oxntldered in enjunctén 
with school. desegregation? ; i es mo 

, sone have'sugyested that the neishtorhood sthoSl concept! haw persisied due 
wo the fact that 4t cep bevueed as an ‘effective barrie to school desegregation and 
that its continued existence can be explained by no other factor, ’  Rifus Hoffman, an 


"official of the NAACP, has noted that ".. the history of the so-called neigitorkiod ~ 
school has been to define the "neighborhood" and the: "neighborhood school", when 
it was necessary tt arrange’segrogated schools, nob ty geogrepy/or geographical 

Se Hoffman offers as evidence the findings of several: Federal 
courts which "stavé beld thet ed easigmnt t so-cnllad satan? chooks 
‘h many instances, have been based on race, not. geogtaphical distance or proximity 


\ ; 


wo tie nearest schol." ; : - 


¥ 9 
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The desire for segregation, viet Hoffman suggests inderlies the ‘ce-energence 
of the neighborhood school, concept, can'be seen, in the coments of Joseph Yeakel, 

‘ chairman of the Concerned Citizens for Improved schools of Nashville. Yeakel believes 
chat "...given the nature of nost ulban! centers with ooicentratichs of black and 
poor white populations at the center and’pre~dqninantly white middle and upper-middle 
‘class suburbs, it is quite obvious that the neighborhood school can be no other than 
socially and econamically harogeneous, ce in othr wards, segroated." This trait 
is so evident that he further believes that, ".. .the words neighborhoda school have . 

. secone_a euphemism of segregation." oe aes n 
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The racial motivation for the continuance of the neighborhood school. has not \ 
been ‘iniversally accepted as a valid representation of the total. impact of that 
school. Dr. Nolan’ Estes of the Dallas Public Schools sees a yreat deal of educa- 


20 *. 4 
; tfc benef Mrich‘can' Wa Genived Seon! the nelipboetnoy schont ae 
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..-Our evidence indicates that our students lear, and probably learn better, 
regardless of race, in the neighborhood-type schools. The truth of. the matter 
is, when students with similar backgrounds and needs are spread throughout Z 
the city the edutational treatment is more difficult to deliver. In fact, . 
most Federally-funded approaches to compensatory educatiom hinge upon a critical 

ang concentration of effort. Same programs would havedéo be eliminated 
by federal regulation if the concentration of certain types of students was 
dissipated. We've seen the grief of students who were no longer eligible for 
ee SIELS. 1 Pentel Ss aries. clay were Senealuned Shoe: Cheer sieceiy acne 
to more affluent schools. - x 


The educational importance of the neighborhood school tea di been attested 
by Joseph Waggoner, a United States Representative from Louisiana. fe Boies al 
ceives the import of the neighborhood school as an institution which ",.elike the 
sciatic te “lspci done eS rane eee 
He also states that there is'a ".. .need to preserve our neighborhood school system 
~+,because only through the personalized atmosphere, the parent teacher dooperation 
and participation, and the local government ‘Supervision. ..found in the gale 
school, can’an educational Fe conducite to quality education be maintained." * 

Several prominent educators have strongly disagreed with this interpretation 
of the effectiveness of the neighkorhood school. Ewald Nyquist has stated that 
there is evidence that the neighbarhood school. win academically supeicior to the 
“desegregated sida A similar sentigent was expressed by John Davis, the Super- 
intendent of the Minneapolis Public Schools, when he said that the neighborhood 
peel was "...small, inefficient, and counterproductive..." - A, complete review 
of the historical and educa onal. evidence seens to indicate that the neighborhood | 
school concept is an idea that Nias been perpetuated not for its intrinsic educational 
value, rather it has continued betause of it wéility as a batrier to integration 


and busing. As James Miller. so succinctly puts it in his article "what Happens 


After Busing Starts," people are not as seriously concerned over whether the school 
y , ‘ 


-8- . a 
3 “i « * , . 
their child attends is in their neighborhood as they are concerned over whether 
the school is in the right (Kind of neighborhood, namely, one thAt is predominantly — 
white. : ap 


x : * ’ 


e fo numing to our second questich, we see that the spirit-of the neighbottodd 
_ Seo has been evoked.by many people, both inportant andi unimom, during the. 
Period of 1954 to the present. As garly as 1957, some comment was being made on 
« the effect busing was going to have upon’ the neighborheod acer sana, 
an assistant superintendent ° of schools: in the city ‘of New York, suggested |e 
busing ".. -would do violence to the concept of the neighborhood school. .2nd would 
be with good xesion oppooed ly the ooimmity.” The ‘inportance.of the neighbor- ! 
“hood school concept as related to desegregation @etane a’ topic in.the ptesidential 
election of 1964, both sides supported the continuance of the neighborhood school. 
Barry Goldwater distributed a letter inl.which he decried the use of busing and 
grasped the idea of the neighborhood ie at the sane tine, the Darocratic 

" candidate for Vice-President, Hubert Humphrey, endorped the neighborhood ‘school . 

"as the best means to provide quality education. "ahd stature goquired by the a v 
neighborhood school concept through such high evel endorsenent had the effect of 


a» 


_¢ 


eliciting adele and opposing responses’, In an article entitled "Boundaries, Buses, - 

and School Borders" , Fordham law professor Thanas Quinn retorted ".--it is clear 

that there is no constitutional right.to a neighborhood isi..." 7 
With the momentum given it by the 1964 campaign, the neighborhood schiol concept 

became fmiliar ery of knth opponents and proponents of busing over the course 

of the next Five year. ‘ Critics of the Montclair desegregation plan claimed that’ 

the plan and the resultant busing were going to have three major effects: q@ higher 

tanes, (2) depression of a estate values, and (3). the abandonment of the 


neighborhood school eee Similar complaints were registered’ by protesters 


in New York City; one concerned parent, Mrs. R. Paciello, atked " --We feel, why 


ca) go Me, oe . “| ‘ Laan cr 


ee 


"should they go'asay fom thats mes? this is their netghborhood schéol and 
31 


. this is where they belong." Reverend E, C. Tattimore, commenting on the New 
Sécaey altuatioh, queried ". . what ig so-sacred about the neighborhood school . 
ee Mrs. Mary Ellen Cooper, ‘a New York school, board member, also 
_ Tesponded to sinilar questions by saying "++. think any persén would like to . 
have children in schools near their hanes. . unfortunately, convenience.has meant. Pe 
poor education for our children." 0 pichanges of this type were comb in the 
9 Period between 1964 and 1970 not enly in the Bast, but all ross the comtiy. _ 
Opponents : of the integration plaris in Pasadena vigorously opposed the implementation . 
of the plan due to the fact, that the loss of neighborhood schools would also mean 


‘the loss ‘of comminity control-of the ‘schools. 
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In the two year period 1970 to 1972,, two significant events ocdurred which 
brought the neighborhood school concept to the forefront of the desegregation . sth 
‘ crisis: (1) the Supreme Court struck down the application of the neighborhood 
school. concept 9 B:unconstitutional;‘ and (2) the incumbent president, Richard -Nixon 
ams a decal Sto fp tcl: ipeagtion heh harcicttual 
Of total’ opposition to' the use SE busing as a tool of desegregation! and the tatal 
srceeegee the isleneeito Mehra etcactices, ia iat ane besa 


quality eoostion within de conikey. _ te Pin 


- Y 


In April of 1971, the Suprene Court handed dom! its deciaicn on the desegrégation 
case involving the Charlotte Public Schools. ‘The decision, sonetines know as the 
Swann decision, clearly, terminated the use Of the neighborhood-school concept as 

a barrier to the desegregation of thelachools. Chief Justice Warreri Burger wrote: 


Al things being equal, with no history of discrimination, it might be well 
and desirable to assign pupils to the schools nearest their homes, but all 
things are not equal, and in a system that has been deliberately constructed. 
and maintained to enforce segregation, the remedy for such segregation must 
be administratively awkward, ema and even bizarre in'some situations _ 
and may impose burdens on) some; but all-awkwardness and inconvenience cannot 
be avoided in the interiim peri when renedial adjustments are being made 
ee cae ee , 


nue > . 


" burger continued: - 
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.  We.find no basis fo balding the Toca aden aittiorivies aay 
+. mot be required to employ bus transportation as ‘one tool of | 


de, desegregation er Se ee a ee 
ees . Walk-in school. , ip aes 
e "With Winee woe the Sapcene Osurt naloved any Wald argugnt busty oppinenis 


ane ema wack Le srt came 
had upon the neighborhood schools. eae 
‘the Sam decison not only povided the fatal blow to the neightorhod 
school. concept legally, it also forced President Nixon to take action on an 
‘anti ti-busing/pro-neighborhood school philosophy he had been developing since the 
- rg Tate 1960's, As early as 1969, the president and his representatives had been 
"praising the neighbothood school. and denouncing busing. George Ramey, secretary 
of Housing and ban Develomnent, speaking at a fund raising diner, in Topeka . 
Zepimenta:” 


ee +. Ja believe that! every imuriom ‘school ‘child i¢ entitiea to the ° <a ae 
ete opportunity” $0 . winger | school see = Sree hates is oe fe 
. a ro Of his home. “ o 


s 


"the president hinaelf affinied this policy just a month later ven he éald while ie 
z= endorsing, Senator Sterns! proposal to, Limit busing *...1 desire to, preserve rather. 
te than destroy the neighborhood school...and I oppose compulsory busing." readers a 

months later, in April of 1970, Wtizon stated his belief that the transportation of 

«7G eeixaceh beyond normal: geographic school zones for the purzoses of achieving racial | 

imine si nt he rere ed tt im stron ash inept sh he 

rl the president's strong statment against busing an for the neigiborhood 

ie _ school were not received favorably by-some segnents of sbciety.. Atypical ~ 
° ara geen ina, letter tothe: ctor Inthe York wen 


-ll- 
ee ig : , 40 
November 1, 1970 by: Donald Guthrie: ga, 
veeas reported in your October 29...news story, President Nixon... that 
: he was opposed to the busing of students solely’ for the purpose of ial . 
-balance. He reaffirmed his belief in‘the 'neighborhood school' by saying, 
, "I believe in the neighborhood schools because if you put childrenona sy 
‘ bus for an hour they are going to be fighting,. sakes cain ar dea 
black or white... Just-put them.on that bus.' : 


This is a fallacy. I also firmly feel tiie he ition keene eteaohe 
school means a segregated school, ee 
and the Seuth, live in the same. neighborhood. 


"Ne, Nien’ tusog facordetrengton the fact ha be vant vt aa me 
blacks to go to different schools. ‘The 'rectification'.of the deception © .; 
of the neighborhood school must come immediately. The sad fact is that “ 
I do not see a rectification of this aberration until ‘possibly 1972. 
In 1971, the Presideit shifted from the passive role as comentator to a more 
/) ‘active role in which he took a dixect part in the attempt to slow dom the use of 
busing and pose in'its place the neighborhood. school. Speaking of the Austin 
idacee ties cain Weiealae . 
1 ani alacatiy-iaibed tie ‘esing of Bik candaritw achcalliea” | 
to achieve a racial balance and I am opposed to the busing of children 
simply for the sake of busing.. Further, while.the executive branch 
continues to enforce the orders of the court, including court ordered 
busing; I have instructed the Attorney General and the Secretary of _ 
Health, Education, and Welfare that they are to work with UNsRyActa, 
Schools to hold’ busing to the minimm required by-law. - . 
| This executive-ordered sléwdow brought: the cnecutive branch of the goverment. into. 
direct conflict with the delineated policies of the juliciary which had ‘undertaken #8 


7 to speedup, Hol clown, remedial actions of the Fedetal Goverment. ‘This conflict 


o came to a in 1972, the President attengted to reverse the court's position on 
busing and reinstate the neighboriond schol concept as a barrier to desegregation, 
‘when he proposed the Educational, Oppdrtnity Act of 1972 and the Student _‘Trans- 

Te, portation Moratorium Act of 1972. These two acts would have ended court ordered -” 
- busing, ford a mnteement of al cit ordered Seteroatn orders, and wld | 
ee 


of ‘Problens. sear aa, arama! in education. ” 


* 2” 
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: congress and shortly thereafter Vabergate-related events foteed the President 
+S direct his attention td other matters. “With the defeat of these two acts, 


2 neighborhood school concept lost: the status it had gained as the official 


policy of the President and returned to be an objection heard more’ frequently ae 
“song individuals and not,as the professed policy of the national government. | 
| X final question renains, wiy dia Niwn'aiopt a policy which many had’ shown 

to be educationally deficient and legally indefensible? + Did he philosophically 
believe in the concept or was. there another nétivation? ‘Many have suggested that 


President: Nispn's cegoal ibn: ‘to busing and his support, for the neighborhood school 


croept ia nore a function of political epetisyy, thin it was a reflection of his 
true support for these positions: ‘Clarence Mitchell, the director of the Wash- 


ington bureau of the NAACP, and George Meany, the t of the AR-CID, have 


beth stated: that the President's position ves politicaly motivated. Mitchell 
43 | 


wt: 


seid: 
, 


««the imposition of a transportation moratorium coming as it did after”. 
-the Florida Presidential Primary...shows clearly the political motivation - 
' Of President Nixon's advocacy of this so-called moratoriun 
- from almost every word, each. gesture, and each facial expression of the 
eee 
as sai i cpl a a eh : 

4 

Meany 3 his support to this interpretation: . Fi 


: er since his inauguration, the President has consistently ompomed 
‘ ie Gn ee eee ee 
eee ee cee : 


Hie twice vetoed Gugressional: efforts ‘to increase’ federal. funding of the 
nation's schodls—including tens of millions of dollars of aid to the 

. @isadvantaged schools. Fe cere ee en Omran ee Eom OF 

a live. audience on national television - 


Now the President is‘back on na television trying to canine the 

‘ American people that he has changed his opinion on improving the 

tional opportunities of diadvantaged children. ‘This ia political chicanery. 
ste soountion of poiitial motivation may have ben most. suacincly put by tad 
"Representative Baith Greén of Oregon when she declared that: there "seis a grow 
tog suspicion on the part of many menbers of Congress that the first half of the 
stninistration proposal (the Stulent Transportation Moratorium Act) is only ained 
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: oF cot "45 , 
at getting us through November 7." To what ee Ais Fens eee ae 


¢ 


s-antiated by the actions of the President? : gol 


Robert Semple in an article “Busing and the President: The Evolution of 


" a Policy," lists the actions taken by sn and the menisae OF “hie aaninttyattion 


between 1968and 1972 which contributed to the administration's deities on 


; integration and busing. ‘These actions included an: attempt to ti bag eajotion | 


+iqn of an H-inspined lawsuit which would have reversed the seswecdiln: stay): 
t® be found in rurai Mississipsi school districts in’1970; interference on the . 
part of the White House in the Austin case in an attenpt to water dom the ex-~ 
pected impact which that suit might bring; and, an extqutive Order issued by the: 
orestdent which stated that any government official who was percieved as fostering 
carhing ottmr than the minim drountof Inning requcel Sn any earticilat ease 
woild be fired, especially if the case dealt with a locale in the eoutham part 
Bf the CONEY. | Thase' actions were seen as”an intrinsic part of the so-called 


Southam Strateay. “he major theme of the'article is that every nove made by the 


ray 


siinisteerton seemed to have political motivation underlying it. a 


Semple also‘ noted that many of the administrative moves between 1968 and 1972, 


coincided with, the presidential elections and the off~year Congressional elections. 


Bike actions Were seemingly tined so as to have the greatest effect not gon the 


sctecis with wich they dealt, but upon the ipeoning electien. A 


va 
4 


he sidbt, substantial, evidence that myyorts tie’ predetting. oonclusioh ‘Gen be 
coud in a oaries of intemal nenos by Patrick Buchman, a White TOWoohselor 
at the time, which ware cbtainod by the New York Times! iri a marmer never cleafly 
explained. nn the menba, the comeelor potits out that adninistrative export fe 
sntegraticn and. busing would be a disaster for two sount political reasons: the » 
shilogophy of the electorate was such as to reject integration, and the folk hero 
of the anti-busing/integration forces, George Wallace, would use the electorate’s 


stiloeopty to destroy Richard Nim. Camenting on the mood of the electorate, 


Sa 
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Buchanan states: 


_ cold Sateen eek at wacslaretlon is over; .the 
is‘ going down; it is not our ship; it belongs to 


\. 


ssp of ‘seen 
tional liberalism 


PrSbe ee Gin aise Rai Nags TEt aid we OUght net.’ tb be soa... 


e 47 
:. .ADaming to Wallace, ie continues: 


’ 


* 
. 


sisi am Gelir concomed Uhak Wallace in the ‘neat tobe nil force the 
President to carry out a court ruling...which would make the little 
Se ee ee eee Se eee 


in 1972... 


7 . 


pichanin concludes his nano fith the tought that if the administration did not 
back off the busing and integration gs _{2ev would be politically destroyed 


fo "sw bo a one tam president." 


—F 


Sates . 


Ts SUMMARY 

the heighborkeod schol concept is an idea which has been discussed and ~ : 
debated in America since colonial times. ' ‘Historically, the neighborhood school 
has lost its popition as a viable moans of carrying.out the # educa’ 


functions. Concirrently, 1 has betn a concept which has ivaeetas as a tool@t 


"various periods of tins in our history to slowiiom or stop proposed social. refoms; 
be. the} the consolidation movenent of the 2abe 1800's and early 1900's’ or the 


Spbageation movement cf the present a le Many educators and social Commentators, " 
have noted that. the concept, when viewsd from the perspective of its intrinsic’ 
educational Value, is deficient. ' "the, concept has been widelly used to Liinit the 


" desegregation of schools through the sixties and the seventies by the repeated” 


but unsubstantiated, invocation on the part of busing opponents. In addition, 
it has been afforded maintenance bye political figures, particularly 


Richard Nixon. 
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